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Racine,  May  10,  1862. 
Hon.  Philo  "White,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. : 

My  Dear  Sir : 

I  suggested  some  time  since  to  the  Resident  Faculty  of  Racine  Col- 
lege, that  it  would  enhance  the  interest  of  our  next  Commencement  if  you  would 
consent  to  deliver  an  Address  to  us  at  that  time,  on  any  subject  you  might  choose. 
Their  reply  was,  that  such  an  Address  would  be  appropriate  and  acceptable  at 
the  College  Gymnasium,  say  on  the  afternoon  before  Commencement  day ;  and  I 
am  commissioned  to  tender  you  the  invitation  in  that  form,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  our  citizens,  including  your  many  friends,  will  be  especially  invited. 
And  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  favor  us  on  that  occasion. 

Yery  sincerely  yours, 

ROSWBLL  PARK. 


In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  invitation,  a  Discourse,  varied  in  its  topics, 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  White,  in  the  College  Chapel,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th 
of  July,  before  the  Faculty  and  Corporation  of  the  Institution,  the  Students  and 
visitors  present,  and  an  appreciative  audience  of  our  citizens. 

Many  friends  of  literary  and  scientific  research,  having  expressed  a  desire  to 
that  effect,  we  are  permitted  to  print  portions  of  the  Discourse  in  pamphlet  form, 
including  most  of  what  relates  to  a  descriptive  memoir  on  the  phenomena  met  witli 
in  the  Crater  of  the  Volcano  of  "  Pichincha,"  near  Quito,  in  Ecuador,  South 
America. 


PICHINOHA." 


To  the    Chancellor,   the  Rector,   the  Faculty,   and  Board    of 
Trustees  of  Racine  College : 

Gentlemen  : 

Availing  myself  of  your  polite  invitation,  I  feel  honored  in 
being  permitted  to  participate  in  the  ceremonials  of  this  interest- 
ing Anniversary.  And  I  trust  it  may  not  be  transcending  the 
rules  of  courtesy,  if  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  present  to 
the  Institution  over  which  you  preside,  two  or  three  literary  frag- 
ments from  the  Equatorial  regions  of  South  America.  Though 
trifles  in  themselves,  and  of  very  little  intrinsic  value,  yet,  as  they 
are  not  of  sufficient  bulk  to  prove  cumbersome  to  the  library  or 
the  cabinet  of  the  College,  and  are  from  a  quarter  of  the  globe 
whence  contributions  to  either  science,  or  literature,  or  art,  are 
rarely  received,  I  hope  they  may  be  permitted  to  occupy  a  nook 
on  your  shelves,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Faculty  and  under-gradu- 
ates,  as  well  as  the  alumni  and  literary  visiters  to  the  Institution. 

Most  of  this  audience  are  aware,  that  at  my  last  departure  from 
Racine,  (between  nine  and  ten  years  since,)  I  was  deputed  on  a 
Diplomatic  Mission  from  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of 
the  Equator.  While  on  that  mission,  and  resident  at  Quito,  the 
Capital  of  the  Republic,  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  interior  of 
the  partially  extinct  volcano  of  "  Pichincha,"  at  whose  base  the 
City  of  Quito  is  situate,  was  made  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Garcia  Jforino, 
an  Equatorian,  and  Mr.  Sebastian  Wisse,  a  German  savant :  And 
the  manuscript  paper  I  now  present  to  the  Faculty  of  the  College, 
for  deposit  in  its  library,  is  an  original  document  from  Dr.  Moreno, 
descriptive  of  his  and  Mr.  Wisse's  observations  and  experiments 
within  the  crater  of  that  Volcano, — which  memoir  was  drawn  off 
by  the  Doctor  for  my  use. 

I  accompany  this  paper  with  a  translation  of  its  contents,  in 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  faithful  rendition  of  the  origi- 
nal. This  task,  however,  from  the  free  use  of  technical  words  and 
phrases,  (which  is  the  license  of  scientific  description,)  requires  a 
more  critical  attention  to  linguistic  analysis  than  the  rendering 
of  the  colloquial  language  of  one  idiom  into  that  of  another. 
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From  the  days  of  Pliny  and  Strabo,  (A.  D.  79,)  to  those  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  Von  Humboldt,  and  Agassiz,  of  the  present 
century,  much  learning  has  been  displayed,  and  many  graphic 
pens  employed,  in  elucidating  the  arcana  of  Volcanoes.  The 
profound  investigations,  and  the  elaborate  experiments  of  savans, 
in  relation  to  the  orological  characteristics  of  these  phenomena, 
have  become  familiar  to  scholars  accustomed  to  scientific  research. 
But  admonished  by  the  fate  of  the  elder  Pliny,  the  ardor  of  whose 
philosophic  mind  drew  him  into  so  perilous  a  proximity  to  Vesu- 
vius, at  the  period  of  its  first  disastrous  eruption  of  which  history 
affords  us  any  circumstantial  account,  that  his  life  was  the  forfeit 
of  his  peering  curiosity, — very  few  of  the  devotees  of  scieuce, 
during  the  last  seventeen  or  eighteen  centuries,  seem  to  have  been 
tempted  to  take  the  hazard  of  similar  risks,  by  emboweling  them- 
selves in  volcanic  craters,  either  for  the  disinterested  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  field  of  scientific  discovery,  or  for  satisfying  their 
own  thirst  after  that  knowledge  which  is  said  to  "  dwell  in  heads 
replete  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men." 

But  my  friend  Dr.  Moreno,  of  the  Equator,  who  is  not  of  the 
speculative  sect  of  philosophers,  is  never  satisfied  with  merely 
deductive  results,  but  is  ever  intent  on  practical  demonstrations  of 
new  truths  in  physical  science.  And  it  appears  from  the  memoir 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  that  this  was  the  third  time  the  Doctor  had 
adventured  into  the  depths  of  the  crater  of  "  Pichincha."  Un- 
daunted by  the  perils  previously  encountered,  he  contemplated  a 
fourth  descent  at  no  distant  period  of  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  his  projected  course  of  experiments  in  the  geology, 
mineralogy,  gasometry,  etc.  of  the  lowest  depths  of  volcanic  cra- 
ters. But,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  scientific  research,  the 
consummation  of  this  laudable  purpose  was  cut  short,  and  indefi- 
nitely delayed,  by  a  series  of  extraordinary  political  events  in 
Ecuador,  inaugurated  in  1859,  which  seem  to  have  paralyzed  all 
similar  enterprizes  in  that  country  for  the  time  being,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse. 

Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno,  S.  D.,  and  LL.  D.,  is  a  native  of 
Guayaquil,  the  Commercial  mart  of  the  Equator.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Colleges  of  that  Republic,  and  attained  high  literary 
honors  at  his  graduation  in  the  University  of  Quito.  Having 
passed  through  the  fullest  course  of  scholastic  education  attainable 
in  his  own  country,  he  early  manifested  a  taste  for  the  natural 
sciences,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  study  and  research  in 
those  departments  of  learning.  But  eventually  his  mind  became 
imbued  with  a  taste  for  polemics  ;  and  an  aptness  for  controver- 
sal  writing  soon  involved  him  in  the  political  discussions  of  the 
day,  which,  in  that  country,  acquire  a  peculiar  acerbity  from  the 
frequency  of  " pronunciamentos, "  (governmental  revolutions,) 
through  the  agency  of  which  impromptu  changes  of  administra- 
tion are  so  often  effected  there.  And  having,  in  1851-'52,  found 
himself  at  the  nether  circumference  of  the  political  "  wheel,"  he 


paid  the  penalty  of  partizan  martyrdom  usually  awarded  to  the 
most  prominent  among  the  minority  at  the  inauguration  of  new 
Executive  Chiefs  in  those  countries,  to  wit,  expulsion  from  the 
Republic.  He  selected  France  for  a  residence  during  his  banish- 
ment, as  affording  peculiar  facilities  in  the  prosecution  of  his  fa- 
vorite studies  and  scientific  researches,  to  which  he  assiduously 
devoted  his  time  and  attention  during  the  period  of  his  exile, — 
which,  in  the  mutableness  of  republican  "  dynasties  "  in  South 
America,  was  destined  to  run  through  its  wonted  "  cycle  "  of  from 
two  to  four  years. 

At  the  Presidential  election  of  1856,  Gen.  Francisco  Roblbs 
was  chosen  Executive  of  the  Republic,  with  a  unanimity  of  the 
popular  suffrage,  and  a  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the 
constitution  and  laws,  rarely  witnessed  in  those  countries.  Assum- 
ing the  responsible  functions  of  his  high  position  under  these 
happy  auspices,  he  in  a  measure  ignored  partizan  bias,  and  was 
more  tolerant  in  his  general  course  of  policy  than  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors. An  amnesty  was  decreed  soon  after  his  accession  to 
power,  by  the  terms  of  which  nearly  all  the  expatriated  sons  of 
Ecuador  were  recalled  from  abroad  ;  and  among  them,  my  friend 
Dr.  Moreno  was  restored  to  his  country,  his  family  and  his  friends. 

Having  enjoyed  the  society  and  fellowship  of  the  literati  of 
Europe,  with  a  ready  access  to  the  libraries,  the  cabinets  and  lab- 
oratories, and  the  learned  institutions  of  the  Old  World,  he  re- 
lieved the  tedium  of  his  banishment  most  profitably,  by  diligent 
study  and  attentive  observation  ;  and  he  returned  to  his  home  a 
riper  scholar,  and  a  wiser  man,  than  when  he  departed  from  it.  So 
that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  ostracism  visited  upon  him  in 
his  political  and  social  relations,  promises  eventually  to  enure  to 
the  advantage  of  literature  and  science  in  his  native  land,  which 
stands  so  much  in  need  of  the  full  benefit  of  the  intellectual  labors 
of  all  her  sons  of  genius. 

With  an  extended  circle  of  relatives  and  attached  friends,  a 
flattering  ovation  was  awarded  Dr.  Moreno  on  his  return  among 
them.  His  entrance  into  Ecuador  and  its  Metropolis,  was  indeed 
triumphal,  being  signalized  by  tokens  more  substantial  than  all  the 
blandishments  of  a  merely  ceremonial  reception :  He  was  soon 
installed  at  the  head  of  the  University  of  Quito,  as  its  Chancellor, 
assuming,  for  the  time  being,  the  adjunct  professorships  of  chem- 
istry and  mineralogy  :  And  within  a  brief  period  thereafter,  he 
was  Selected  a  Senator  in  the  National  Congress ;  and  subsequently 
was  chosen  Chief  Alcalde  of  the  City  of  Quito. 

But  with  all  the  manifold  duties  and  labors  which  his  incum- 
bency of  these  positions  devolved  upon  him,  and  of  which  he 
acquitted  himself  with  an  assiduity  and  ability  rare  among  his 
countrymen,  he  yet  found  leisure  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  atten- 
tion to  matters  extraneous  to  his  official  functions, — as  witness  his 
explorations  of  the  crater  of  Pichincha. 


His,  however,  is  no  mediocre  destiny  :  His  genius,  his  attain- 
ments, and  the  possession  of  those  qualities  which  constitute 
intellectual  manhood,  all  stamp  him  as  a  fitting  leader  among  his 
countrymen  in  troublous  times.  And  by  one  of  those  political  up- 
heavings  which  seem  to  be  periodic  with  our  Sister  Republics  of 
Spanish  America,  known  there  as  "pronunciamentos,"  Dr.  Moreno 
became,  in  1859,  "  Jefe  Supremo"  (or  extemporized  Executive) 
of  Ecuador  ;  and,  after  passing  through  a  year  or  more  of  the  ter- 
rible ordeal  of  rebellion  and  revolution,  he  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Republic, — which  post,  I  believe,  he  continues  to 
hold  up  to  this  time.  Consequently,  absorbed  as  he  necessarily 
must  be  with  the  cares  and  responsibilities  incident  to  his  present 
exalted  position,  his  literary  and  scientific  labors  will,  most  prob- 
ably, be  wholly  intermitted  for  the  time  being. 


GEOGRAPHICAL   HISTORY   OF   ECUADOR. 

But  a  new  candidate  for  the  honors  and  the  eclat  of  authorship, 
entered  the  field  of  literature  in  Ecuador  just  at  the  crisis  when 
the  political  emergencies  of  the  country  had  withdrawn  Dr.  Moreno 
from  it.  Seiior  Manuel  Villavicencio,  M.  D.,  and  recipient  of 
various  collegiate  and  scientific  honors  conferred  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  just  published  a  new  Geographical  History  of  Ecua- 
dor, (of  which  country  he  is  a  native,)  accompanied  by  a  topo- 
graphical Chart  (or  Map)  of  the  Republic.  Both  the  book  and 
the  map,  as  I  can  testify  from  many  years'  residence  there,  are  the 
most  reliable  and  best  executed  works  of  the  kind  extant  on  that 
country  ;  moreover,  his  style  of  writing  is  classic  and  perspicuous. 

As  Dr.  Villavicencio,  like  his  distinguished  countryman  and 
contemporary  Dr.  Moreno,  is  at  the  meridian  of  life,  with  a  mind 
and  an  education  improved  and  enriched  by  travel,  observation 
and  study,  and  with  literary  aspirations  which  forbid  a  sluggard 
use  of  his  acquirements,  his  friends  and  admirers  (and  they  are 
numerous)  predict  for  him  still  higher  honors  in  the  walks  of  litera- 
ture and  of  science. 

I  now  beg  to  present  to  the  authorities  of  the  College,  the  man- 
uscript memoir,  as  well  as  the  Book  and  the  Map  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  with  a  request  that  they  may  be  deposited  in  its  library 
for  future  reference,  and  for  the  use  of  the  Institution. 


DR.  JAMESON. 


It  is  fitting  that  I  should,  in  this  connection,  make  honorable 
mention  of  William  Jameson,  M.  D.,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
Dr.  Moreno's  memoir  was  first  addressed,  for  transmission  to  me 
at  Ambato,  my  winter  residence,  two  or  three  clay's  mule-ride 
from  Quito.  Dr.  Jameson  is  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Ediugburgh.  Having  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  he  migrated  some  thirty  years  since  to  Guay- 


aquil,  in  Ecuador,  He  soon  married  in  that  country,  and  reared 
a  family  there.  Although  continuing  to  practice  medicine  as  a 
profession,  his  taste  and  his  acquirements  led  him  to  devote  much 
time  to  scientific  researches,  especially  in  the  department  of  natu- 
ral history.  His  discoveries  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms,— in  the  Botany,  the  Ornithology,  and  the  Fauna, — of  the 
Equatorial  regions,  have  excited  much  iuterest  among,  and  elicited 
flattering  commendations  from,  the  literati  of  Europe  and  America. 
Blessed  with  kindly  qualities  of  heart,  he  enjoys  the  respect  and 
friendly  regards  of  both  natives  and  foreigners,  even  in  the  most 
troublous  emergencies.  He  has  held  various  public  trusts  in 
Ecuador,  the  country  of  his  adoption,  as  well  civic  as  literary  and 
scientific  :  At  various  periods,  he  has  been  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, as  well  as  of  Botany,  in  the  University  of  Quito, — Assayer 
of  the  National  Mint, — Geologist  of  the  Government}  etc.,  etc. : 
The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  all  which,  he  ever  acquitted  him- 
self with  scrupulous  integrity. 


[ORIGINAL  MEMOIR.] 

Seiior  Dr.  Guillermo  Jameson  : 

Quito,  enero  13  de  1858. 
Mi  querido  amigo : 

Le  dirijo  a  V.  una  relacion  sucinta  de  mi  ultima  esploracion 
del  volcan  que  domina  a  Quito,  a  fin  de  que  V.  pueda  transmithla 
al  Honrable  Seiior  Philo  White  [Ministro  Residente  de  los  Esta- 
dos  Unidos  en  el  Ecuador]  por  el  proximo  correo. 

La  corta  distancia  a  que  se  halla  de  esta  ciudad  el  volcan  Riicu- 
Pichincha,  ha  contribuido  a  escitar  la  curiosidad  de  los  sabios 
viajeros  que  desde  el  siglo  anterior  han  recorrido  el  territorio 
del  Ecuador,  los  cuales  repetidas  veces  han  intentado  reconocer  el 
estado  y  forma  del  volcan.  Bouquer  y  La  Condamine  en  1742, 
fueron  los  primeros  que  llegaron  hasta  el  borde  del  crater :  El 
celebre  Alex.  Humboldt,  en  Mayo  de  1802,  corono  dos  veces  la 
rnuralla  gigantesca  de  dolerita  que  forma  el  borde  oriental  del 
volcan ;  y  cerca  de  treinta  afios  despues,  siguieron  el  mismo  camino 
[el  paisano  de  V.]  el  malogrado  coronel  Hall,  y  el  Seiior  Boussin- 
gault :  Pero  hasta  1844,  en  que  el  Seiior  Seb.  Wisse  i  yo  bajamos 
a  esplorarlo,  nadie  habia  llegado  hasta  su  fondo.  En  agosto  de 
1845,  volvimos  con  el  objeto  de  levantar  el  piano  topografico  del 
volcan,  medir  alturas  &. ;  para  lo  cual  hubimos  de  pasar  tres  dias  y 
tres  noches  en  las  dos  profundas  cavidades  que  forma  el  Rucu 
Pichincha. 

Bajo  el  aspecto  orografico,  nuestra  segunda  espedicion  nos  di6 
los  resultados  que  apeteciamos.  El  Rucu  Pichincha,  situado  al  S. 
O.  de  Quito,  forma  dos  grandes  cavidades,  una  al  E.  de  la  otra,  en 
la  longitud  de  1500  metros.  La  cavidad  oriental,  llamada  sin 
bast  ante  razon  "crater  oriental,"  tiene  la  forma  de  un  valle  angosto, 


largo  y  profundo';  por  el  medio  del  cual  pasa  de  N.  a  S.  una  que- 
brada  que  recibe  las  aguas  de  la  lluvia  y  del  bielo  derretido.  En 
la  parte  superior  de  esta  cavidad,  existe  una  ligera  depresion  en 
forma  eliptica  y  de  fondo  perfectamente  horizontal,  semejante  en 
todo  a  un  pequefio  lago  alpestre,  desecado  por  la  accion  del  sol, 
depresion  que  tal  vez  por  su  forma  ha  hecho  creer  en  la  existencia 
de  un  crater  inactivo.  La  profundidad  de  este  supuesto  crater  es 
de  320  metros  con  relacion  a  la  muralla  de  rocas  orientales ;  y 
como  la  mas  alta  de  estas  llega  a  4,854  metros  de  altura  sobre 
el  nivel  del  mar,  la  altura  del  fondo  del  crater  oriental  es  4,534 
metros. 

La  cavidad  occidental,  6  mejor  dicho  el  crater  verdadero  del 
Pichincha,  es  uno  de  los  objetos  mas  imponentes  que  ofrece  la 
naturaleza.  Situado  en  la  pendiente  occidental  del  Rvicu  Pichin- 
cha, a  diferencia  de  los  clemas  crateres  del  Ecuador  colocados  en 
el  vertice  de  un  cono  regularmente  vestido  de  hielo,  presenta  la 
figura  de  un  cono  truncado  y  puesto  sobre  su  base  inferior,  la  cual 
tiene  450  metros  de  diametro,  llegando  la  superior  a  700.  Del 
lado  oriental  es  enorme  su  profundidad ;  y  cuando  se  alza  la  vista 
para  mirar  las  inmensas  torres  de  dolerita  y  traquito  elevandose 
750  metros,  ya  verticalmente,  ya  en  pendientes  mas  6  menos  rapi- 
das  y  variados,  se  recibe  una  de  equellas  impresiones  que  en  la 
vida  no  se  borran  jamas,  Hacia  la  parte  occidental,  la  altura  de 
las  paredes  del  crater  disminuye  gradualmente,  dejando  abierto  al 
oriente  una  hendidura  por  clonde  se  escapan  las  aguas  reunidas 
durante  las  lluvias  6  deshielo. 

En  medio  del  piano  inclinado  que  constituye  el  fondo  del  volcan, 
se  levanta  el  cono  actual  de  eru{)cion,  que  tiene  250  metros  de 
diametro,  SO  de  altura  sobre  el  fondo  medio  del  crater,  y  4,178  de 
elevation  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar,  quedando  1,270  metros  superior 
a  Quito.  Este  pequefio  monte  es  hoy  el  foco  de  la  actividad  vol- 
canica  en  el  Pichincha;  y  presentaba  en  1845  indicios  claros  dc 
haber  permanecido  largos  alios  sin  aumento  de  intensidad.  Una 
gran  parte  de  este  monte  estaba  cubierto  de  vegetacion ;  dos  que- 
bradas,  partiendo  en  direcciones  opuestas,  le  cefiian  completa- 
mente,  hasta  reunirse  en  la  hendidura  de  que  hablado  ;  y  en  los 
dos  puntos  donde  el  cono  de  erupcion  estaba  deprimido,  ( uno  al 
centro,  otro  al  S.  E.)  salia  en  abundancia  un  vapor  sulfuroso  y 
caliente,  que  entapizaba  de  flor  de  azufre  los  agujeros  e  intersti- 
cios  dejados  por  los  fragmentos  de  roca  de  que  se  compone  el  cono. 

Como  V.  ve,  nos  falto  en  la  esploracion  de  1845,  el  estudiar  los 
productos  volcanicos  y  vegetales  que  ofrece  el  crater.  Para  ex- 
aminar  su  estado  actual,  y  llenar  ese  vacio,  descend!  por  la  3?  vez, 
el  16  del  pasado  diciembre,  llevando  los  reactivos  que  me  era 
posible  cargar  por  los  sitios  peligrosos  que  debia  atravesar.  Poco 
mas  de  tres  horas  emplee  en  la  bajada;  y  a  los  11-|  del  dia,  me 
encontre  en  el  cono  de  erupcion. 

La  forma  que  este  tiene  actualmente,  atestigua  que  el  fondo  del 
Pichincha  ha  sido  recicntementc  teatro   de  trastomos   conside- 
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rabies.  Del  lado  oriental  ha  desaparecido  la  capa  de  vegetacion 
que  le  cubria.  La  depresion  que  existia  hacia  el  sud-este  al  pie 
del  cono  se  ha  ensanchado  y  ha  colmado  una  parte  de  la  quebrada 
cercana,  cortandola  perpendicularmente  con  un  ancho  muro  de 
piedras,  salidas  indudablemente  de  su  seno.  Cerea  de  ella,  y 
hacia  el  sur  se  ha  formado  despues  de  1845  una  nueva  depresion, 
6  hablando  propiamente,  un  nuevo  crater  adventicio,  de  donde 
sale  una  gran  masa  de  vapores,  de  suerte  que  el  cono  de  erupcion 
tiene  en  el  dia  tres  aberturas  6  crateres :  El  principal,  situado  en  la 
parte  superior,  el  antiguo  crater  adventicio,  colocado  al  sud-este  y 
al  pie  del  anterior ;  y  el  nuevo  crater  adventicio,  abierto  tambien 
al  pie  y  al  sur  del  principal. 

La  intensidad  volcanica  del  Pichincha  se  ha  aumentado  notable- 
mente  como  lo  manifiesta  el  mayor  desprehdimiento  de  vapores. 
En  1845,  las  chimeneas  de  donde  salian  los  gases  formaban  seis 
grupos,  de  los  cuales  solo  uno  era  considerable.  En  el  dia,  los 
vapores  se  escapan  por  los  innumerables  intersticios  y  huecos  que 
dejan  las  piedras  en  cada  uno  de  los  crateres,  y  en  el  principal  se 
oye  un  ruido  semejante  al  que  haria  una  inmensa  caldera  de  agua 
en  ebuhcion. 

La  temperatura  de  los  vapores  varia  mucho  segun  los  diversos 
intersticios  :  En  el  crater  del  sud-este,  los  vapores  de  los  inter- 
sticios mas  altos  llegaba  hasta  87°  ....  centigrados  ;  mientras  en 
los  inferiores  la  temperatura  era  solo  de  60.  En  el  crater  principal, 
los  vapores  mas  calientes  no  llegaban  a  90°  ;  y  en  el  intersticio  mas 
grande  que  he  observado,  por  el  cual  facilmente  podria  entrar  una 
persona  si  la  espesa  columna  de  vapores  lo  permitiera,  la  tempera- 
tura era  solo  de  3*7°  a  un  metro  de  profundidad.  Llenando  de 
agua  un  tubo  graduado  y  vaciandolo  dentro  de  los  intersticios, 
recoji  diversas  veces  los  gases  para  analizarlas  ;  y  ademas  los  con- 
densaba  en  la  parte  esterior  de  una  botella  llena  de  agua  fria,  y 
recojia  las  gotas  de  agua  que  se  formaban.  De  mis  observaciones, 
resulta  que  los  gases  del  Pichincha  contienen  una  parte  apenas 
sensible  de  acido  sulfuroso,  sulfurico  y  sulphydrico,  un  4  por  ciento 
de  acido  carbonico,  y  el  resto  se  compone  esclusivamente  de 
vapores  de  agua.  Estos  resultados  los  presento  como  approxima- 
tivos  solamente  :  El  aire  atmosferico  se  mezcla  siempre  con  los 
gases  volcanicos  en  los  puntos  donde  es  posible  recojerlos,  y  esta 
causa  de  error  es  inevitable  sin  contar  las  que  provienen  de  las 
dificultades  mismas  de  la  observacion. 

Los  productos  solidos  del  volcan,  son  el  azufre  sublimado  que  se 
cubre  casi  todas  las  piedras  e  intersticios :  Una  sal  blanca  que 
se  presenta  en  fibras  sedosas,  y  se  presenta  en  muchos  intersticios, 
ya  alternando  con  la  flor  de  azufre  en  capas  paralelas,  ya  en  masa 
abundante  y  pura.  Esta  sal  es  un  suTfato  doble  de  alumina  y  de 
protoxido  de  fierro,  hallado  tambien  en  otros  volcanes,  y  conocido 
con  el  nombre  de  alumbre  de  pluma.  Disuelto  en  agua,  cristaliza 
por  la  evaporacion  espontanea  en  una  forma  derivada  del  prisma 
oblicuo  rhomboidal.      Fuera  de  estos  productos  se    encuentran 
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escorias  coinpuestas  de  azufre  derretido  y  cenizas  piroxenicas,  y 
doleritas  mas  6  menos  calcinadas  6  alteradas  por  la  accion  de  los 
vapores  acuosas. 

Los  vegetales  que  recoji  en  el  crater,  y  tuvo  V.  la  bondad  de 
clasificar,  son : 
Alchemilla  nivales  ; 

„  in  •    (  — Estas  dos  plantas  no  se  han  presen- 

Ranunculus  Gtcsmanm,  )  tadoen  ningun  otvopmito  dei  c5n0  de 

Jamesoma, (Pichincha, 

Culcituim  reflexum  y 
Werneria  graminifolia  y 

(  — (El  terreno  en  que  creci6  este  ar- 
Gaultheria  myrsinoides  /  •<  bustito,  rnanifestaba  un  alto  grado  de 

( temperatura — 30°  5  centigrados.) 

Poly  podium  cre?iulatum; 

t-,  ^ .  .  7  .         (  — ( nombrada  vulgarmente  "  Achupa- 

Jrourretia  pyramidata,      )]]al^  " 

El  17  de  diciembre  sali  del  Pichincha,  despues  de  haber  pasado 
la  nocbe  anterior  dentro  del  crater,  y  a  150  metros  del  cono  de 
erupcion.  Deseoso  de  continual*  mis  observaciones,  conservo  la 
esperanza  de  volver  al  crater  en  el  alio  presente,  para  pasar  den- 
tro de  el  algunos  dias,  y  no  considero  mi  ultima  esploracion  sino 
como  un  paso  preparatorio  y  necesario  para  otra  mas  importante. 
Antes  de  emprenderla,  buscare  el  punto  por  donde  el  descenso  al 
fondo  del  Pichincha  sea  mas  accesible,  evitando  el  peligro  inme- 
nente  de  precipitarse  que  se  corre  cuando  se  baja  por  la  muralla 
oriental.  En  1844,  el  Seiior  Wisse  logr6  detenerse  afortunadamente 
a  tiempo  que  rodando  iba  a  caer  verticalmente  en  un  abismo  hor- 
roroso.  Yqual  suerte  me  cupo  en  1845  ;  y  en  diciembre  ultimo, 
su  hijo  de  V.  que  me  accompanaba,  se  hallo  tancercade  sepultarse 
en  la  sima,  que  principi6  a  invocar  a  Dios  como  en  el  momenta 
supremo.  No  hay  duda  en  que  bajar  750  metros  por  rocas,  en 
que  mas  utiles  son  lasmanos  que  los  pies,  es  un  acto  casi  temerario 
que  puede  acarrear  funestas  consecuencias. 

Soy  de  V.  su  afectuoso  amigo  y  Servidor, 

GABRIEL  GARCIA  MORENO. 


[Translation By  Philo  White.  J 

Quito,  13th  January,  1858. 
Doctor  William  Jameson  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  hand  you  a  brief  narrative  of  my  last  exploration  of 
the  Volcano  that  overlooks  Quito,  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  in- 
close to  the  Hon.  Philo  White,  [Minister  Resident  of  the  United 
States  in  Ecuador]  by  the  next  mail. 
From  the  proximity  of  the  Volcano  "  Rucu-Pichincha  »  (a)  to 
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this  city,  it  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  scientific  travelers  who 
have  visited  Ecuador,  and  who  have  so  repeatedly  sought  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  configuration  and  condition  of  the  Vol- 
cano. 

Bouquer  and  La  Condamine,  in  1842,  were  the  first  who  reached 
the  brink  of  the  crater.  The  celebrated  Alexander  Humboldt, 
in  May,  1802,  twice  surmounted  the  gigantic  wall  of  trap  rock 
which  forms  the  eastern  verge  of  the  Volcano.  And  about  thirty 
years  afterwards,  your  countryman,  the  unfortunate  Colonel  Hall, 
and  Mons.  Boussingault,  followed  in  the  same  path.  But  since 
1844,  when  Mr.  Sebastian  Wisse  and  myself  went  down  to  explore 
it,  no  one  had  reached  the  bottom.  In  August,  1845,  we  returned 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  topographical  plan  of  the  Volcano, 
measuring  heights,  &c. :  And  in  doing  this,  we  had  to  pass 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  two  deepest  caverns  of  Kucu 
Pichincha.  ■ 

In  an  orographical  point  of  view,  our  second  expedition  gave  us 
the  results  we  so  anxiously  sought.  Riicu-Pichincha,  situate  to 
the  south-west  of  Quito,  forms  two  great  basins ;  one,  to  the  east 
of  the  other,  is  4,921  English  feet  in  length.  This  eastern  basin, 
which  is  called,  without  much  apparent  reason,  the  "  Eastern 
Crater,"  has  the  foi'rn  of  a  narrow  valley,  long  and  deep,  through 
the  middle  of  which  a  ravine  passes  from  N.  to  $.,  which  receives 
the  rain  and  melted  snow  from  above.  There  is  a  slight  depres- 
sion in  the  upper  part  of  this  basin,  of  an  elliptical  form,  with  a 
perfectly  horizontal  bottom,  very  like  a  little  Alpine  lake  dried  up 
by  the  action  of  the  sun, — a  depression  which,  from  its  form,  at 
one  time  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  inactive 
crater.  The  depth  of  the  supposed  crater  is  1,066  feet  below  the 
eastern  wall  of  rocks ;  and  as  the  highest  of  these  reaches  to 
15,948  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  height  of  the  bottom  of 
the  eastern  crater  is  14,882  feet. 

The  western  basin,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  true  crater 
of  Pichincha,  presents  one  of  the  most  imposing  objects  in  nature 
for  the  contemplation  of  naturalists.  Situated  on  the  western 
slope  of  Riicu-Pichincha, — differing  essentially  from  the  other 
craters  of  Ecuador,  whose  summits  take  the  form  of  a  regular 
cone, — and  generally  covered  with  snow, — this  one  presents  the 
figure  of  a  truncated  cone  standing  upon  its  inferior  base,  which 
is  1,476  feet  in  diameter,  and  rises  to  2,296  feet  in  height  from  that 
base. :  Its  depth  from  the  eastern  side  is  enormous ;  and  when  one 
gazes  upon  the  immense  towers  of  dolerite  and  trachite  rocks 
which  run  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,460  feet  above  him,  sometimes 
vertically,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  sloping,  his  mind  is  im- 
pressed with  an  awe  and  admiration  which  is  seldom  effaced 
during  his  life-time.  Towards  the  eastern  part,  the  height  of  the 
walls  of  the  crater  diminishes  gradually,  leaving  a  fissure  open  to 
the  east,  from  whence  the  united  waters  escape  during  the  seasons 
of  rains  and  thaws. 
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From  the  middle  of  the  inclined  plane  which  constitutes  the 
base  of  the  Volcano,  the  actual  cone  of  the  eruption  takes  its  rise : 
It  is  820  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  from  whence  it  rises  262  feet 
on  a  line  with  the  center  of  the  crater,  and  13,926  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  thus  placing  it  4,233  feet  above  Quito. 

This  little  mountain  is  now  the  center  of  volcanic  activity  in 
Pichincha;  and,  in  1845,  presented  clear  indications  of  having 
remained  permanent  many  years  without  increase  of  intensity. 
The  greater  part  of  this  mountain  was  covered  with  vegetation. 
Two  ravines,  running  in  opposite  directions,  completely  encircle 
it,  until  they  are  united  in  the  cleft  of  which  I  have  already  spo- 
ken ;  and  at  the  two  points  where  the  cone  of  eruption  was  de- 
pressed, (one  towards  the  center,  the  other  to  the  south-east,)  there 
is  an  abundant  issue  of  hot  sulphureous  vapor,  which  incrusts  with 
the  flour  of  sulphur  the  holes  and  interstices  between  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  of  which  the  cone  is  composed. 

In  our  descent  in  1845,  we  failed,  as  you  are  aware,  to  study 
the  volcanic  and  vegetable  products  to  be  met  with  in  the  crater. 
In  order  to  supply  this  omission,  by  endeavoring  to  make  a  more 
minute  and  practical  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  the  crater, 
I  for  the  third  time  descended  on  the  16th  day  of  December  last, 
taking  along  all  that  I  could  conveniently  carry  of  those  things 
deemed  requisite  to  facilitate  my  progress  and  conduce  to  my 
safety,  amidst  the  perils  incident  to  such  an  enterprize.  I  was 
occupied  more  than  three  hours  in  the  descent ;  and  at  ll£  A.  M., 
I  found  myself  in  the  cone  of  the  eruption.  From  the  present 
appearance  of  this  cone,  it  is  evident  that  the  bottom  of  Pichincha 
has  been  recently  the  theatre  of  considerable  convulsions.  The 
vegetation  which  covered  it,  has  disappeared  from  the  eastern 
side.  The  depression  which  existed  towards  the  south-east,  at 
the  foot  of  the  cone,  has  been  widened,  and  a  part  of  the  adjoin- 
ing ravine  filled  up,  dividing  it  perpendicularly  with  a  broad  Avail 
of  stones,  which  were  undoubtedly  forced  out  from  its  interior. 
Near  to  this,  and  towards  the  south,  a  new  depression,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  a  new  crater,  has  been  formed  since  1845,  from 
whence  arises  a  great  mass  of  vapor ;  so  that  the  cone  of  eruption 
has  at  this  time  three  apertures  or  craters  ;  the  principal  one  occu- 
pying the  higher  part, — the  older  accidental  one,  situated  to  the 
south-east,  at  the  foot  of  the  former, — and  the  new  accidental 
(adventicio)  one,  which  likewise  opens  to  the  south,  and  is  also  at 
the  foot  of  the  principal  one. 

The  volcanic  activity  of  Pichincha  has  been  very  much  increased, 
as  is  evident  from  the  greater  exhalation  of  vapors  now  than  for- 
merly. In  1845,  the  chimnies  from  whence  the  gasses  arose, 
formed  six  groups,  only  one  of  which  was  of  any  considerable  size: 
Now,  the  vapors  escape  by  innumerable  hollows  and  interstices, 
left  by  the  falling  away  of  the  stones  in  each  of  the  craters  ;  and 
in  the  principal  one,  a  noise  is  heard  similar  to  that  made  by  the 
violent  bubbling  of  boiling  water  in  an  immense  cauldron. 
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The  temperature  of  the  vapors  varies  much  in  the  different  in- 
terstices. In  the  south-east  crater,  the  vapors  from  the  highest 
crevices  are  nearly  180°  Fah. ;  whilst  in  the  lower  ones,  the  tem- 
perature was  only  140°  Fah.  In  the  principal  crater,  the  hottest 
vapors  did  not  come  up  to  194°  Fah. ;  while  in  the  largest  inter- 
stice I  have  examined,  and  into  which  a  person  could  easily  enter, 
if  the  thick  column  of  vapor  were  to  permit,  the  temperature  was 
9S°  Fah.,  at  a  depth  of  little  more  than  one  (French)  metre. 

Filling  a  graduated  tube  with  water,  and  exhausting  it  within  the 
interstices,  I  collected  the  gasses  several  times,  in  order  to  analyze 
them;  and  moreover,  I  condensed  them  by  means  of  a  bottle  filled 
with  cold  water,  and  gathered  the  drops  of  fluid  thus  formed.  The 
result  of  my  observations  is,  that  the  gasses  of  Pichincha  contain 
a  scarcely  perceptible  trace  of  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  and  suljDhydric 
acid,  four  per  cent,  being  carbonic  acid,  while  the  rest  is  composed 
exclusively  of  aqueous  vapor.  I  present  these  results,  only  as  ap- 
proximate ones.  The  atmospheric  air  is  always  mixed  with  the 
volcanic  gasses  at  those  points  where  it  is  possible  to  collect  them. 
And  this  liability  to  err  is  inevitable,  independent  of  the  pei'sonal 
difficulties  with  which  the  explorer  has  to  contend. 

The  solid  products  of  the  Volcano  are,  1st,  a  sublimated  sul- 
phur, which  covers  almost  all  the  stones  within  the  craters  ;  2d,  a 
white  salt,  which  appears  in  silky  fibres,  and  shows  itself  in  many 
of  the  interstices,  sometimes  alternating  with  the  flour  of  sulphur 
in  parallel  coatings,  while  at  other  points  it  is  abundant  in  a  pure 
state  :  This  salt  is  a  double  sulphate  of  alum  and  of  the  photoxide 
of  iron,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  alumbre  de  pluma, "  or 
plumose  alum  :  Dissolved  in  water,  it  crystalizes  by  a  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  a  derivative  form  of  an  oblique  rhomboidal  prism  ; 
And  3d,  scorise  is  also  found,  which  is  composed  of  melted  sul- 
phur mixed  with  the  ashes  of  pyroxene  and  dolerite,  more  or  less 
calcined,  or  decomposed  by  the  action  of  watery  vapors. 

The  Plants  which  I  collected  in  the  crater,  and  which  you*  had 

the  goodness  to  classify,  are  : 

Alchomilla  nevallis  ; 

-r,  in  •     ( These    two    plants    were    found    no 

Ranunculus  Gusmanm,    \  where  elge  ^  ^^  _     -,  ^     , 

Jamesoma, |  bosom)  of  Pichincha> 

Culcituim  reflexum; 
Werneria  Graminifolia; 

(  ( The  space  of  ground  in  which  this 
Gaultheria  myrsenoides  ;  <  little  shrub  grew,  showed  a  high  de- 

(  gree  of  temperature, — 87°  Fah.) 

olypodium  crenidatum; 

.  7  .         (  (The  latter  familiarly  known  as  "Ach- 
ourretia  pyramidata  ;    -j  }ipallaSH\  J 

*Dr.  "Win.  Jameson,  then  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Quito,  is  the 
gentleman  here  alluded  to. 
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On  the  17th  of  December,  I  came  up  out  of  Pichincha,  after 
having  passed  the  previous  night  within  the  crater,  and  at  493  feet 
below  the  cone  of  eruption. 

Desirous  of  continuing  my  explorations,  I  indulge  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  make  another  descent  into  the  crater  during  the 
present  year,  with  a  view  of  passing  some  days  there, — as  I  con- 
sider my  late  expedition  as  merely  a  preliminary  step  towards 
another  and  more  important  exploration  hereafter. 

Before  undertaking  it,  however,  I  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  point  from  whence  the  descent  to  the  bottom  of  Pichincha  is 
likely  to  be  easiest,  so  as  to  avoid  the  imminent  peril  of  a  violent 
precipitation  of  oneself  to  the  bottom  while  descending  the  eastern 
wall.  In  1844,  Mr.  Wisse  narrowly  saved  himself  from  pitching 
headlong  into  this  horrible  abyss  !  A  similar  mishap  befel  me  in 
1845  :  And  in  December  last  year,  your  son,  who  accompanied 
me,  was  in  such  extreme  danger  of  finding  his  grave  in  the  same 
fearful  cavern,  that  he  instinctively  invoked  the  mercy  of  God,  as 
though  instant  death  were  inevitable. 

To  descend  into  a  dark  chasm  2,460  feet  deep,  on  precipitous 
rocks,  where  hands  are  found  more  useful  than  feet,  is  certainly 
an  adventurous  undertaking,  since  a  single  misstep  might  prove 
equally  disastrous  to  the  enterprize  and  fatal  to  the  venturesome 

explorer (b.) 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the  kindest  regards, 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

G.  GARCIA  MORENjO. 


NOTE (a.)  This  word  "  Rucu,"  in  its  position  here  as  an 

adjective-noun,  means  the  older,  or  the  large?',  as  its  correlative 
"gua-gua"  would,  in  a  like  position,  signify  younger  or  lesser. 
"  Me  voy  al  Mucu," — I  am  going  to  the  Rucu, — is  the  common 
expression  among  the  lower  classes  about  Quito,  in  which  "  Pi- 
chincha "  is  understood,  though  not  expressed.  "  Rucu"  had  an 
Indian  origin  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  phonetic  representative  of  an 
Indian  word  from  the  '*  Quichua?'  tongue,  which  became  the  univer- 
sal idiom  of  all  those  aboriginal  tribes  or  nations  south  of  the 
Equator  in  Spanish  America,  who,  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
conquest,  were  found  agglomerated  into  the  "  Inca  "  Empire. 

This  "  Quichua  "  dialect,  en  passant,  was  wrought  into  a  written 
idiom  by  some  of  the  most  astute  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  ;  and  I 
regret  not  having  obtained,  during  my  Mission  in  that  country,  a 
printed  copy  of  the  "  Quichua  "  grammar.  The  authors  succeeded 
in  transmuting  a  barbarous  tongue,  with  no  data  but  sound,  and 
a  rude  little  hand  machine  called  the  "  quipos^  (held  between  the 
fingers)  into  a  pleasant  written  language,  simple,  soft  and  expres- 
sive. It  was  of  course  modeled  after  the  "  Castilian," — (Span- 
ish ;)  which,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  "  classics  "  of  other  peo- 
ples, I  must  think  has  attained  a  standard  of  idiomatic  simplicity, 
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and  consequently  an  approach  to  linguistic  perfection,  in  advance 
of  all  living  languages,  so  far  at  least  as  an  elaborate  cultivation 
of  the  orthoepy  (or  phonetics)  of  an  idiom,  or  the  beautiful  simpli- 
fication of  its  orthography,  can  contribute  to  that  consummation. 
Spanish  scholars  well  know  that  the  preeminent  advancement 
which  their  idiom  has  attained  over  other  tongues  in  these  respects, 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  learned  labors,  during  a  half  century 
or  so,  of  an  Association  of  the  literati  of  Spain,  known  as  the 
"  Spanish  Academy," — whose  periodic  corrections,  emendations 
and  prunings  of  their  Lexicon  and  Grammar,  become  the  law  ab- 
solute of  Spanish  literature  :  And  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  not  be 
deemed  presumptuous,  in  this  connection,  to  suggest  whether  our 
"  English,"  which  is  confessedly  the  most  copious,  the  richest  in 
material,  of  all  other  idioms,  might  not  be  vastly  improved  were  the 
"  Smithsonian  Institute  "  at  Washington  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  devote  an  allotted  portion  of  their  time  and  labor  to- 
wards transforming  our  "  vernacular"  into  a  National  Language, 
of  a  high  classic  standard,  whose  rules  should  be  simple,  fixed, 
and  analagous.  By  such  a  direction  of  its  scientific  labors  and 
literary  resources,  might  not  that  "  Institution  "  better  fulfill  the 
philanthropic  purpose  of  its  munificent  founder,  in  the  "  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  mankind,"  than  by  the.  course  of  policy  it 
has  hitherto  pursued  ? 


HEIGHT  OP  TWENTY-TWO  MOUNTAINS  IN  ECUADOR, 

According  to  the  Measurement   of  Dr.    Villaviencio,  in  his  Geographical  History 

of  Ecuador^  \ 


Eastern  Range.  Feet. 

Cayamto, 19,813 

Antisana 19,301 

Cotopaxi, 19,162 

Llanganate 18,639 

Altar, 17,626 

Sincholagua 17,473 

Sangai 17,284 

Sara-UrcTi, 17,270 

Tunguragua, 16,514 

Collanes,  (range,) 17,281 

15,749 


Western  Range.  Feet. 

Chimborazo, 21,371 

Ilinisa, 17,649 

Casalagua, 16,864 

Cotacachi, 16,650 

Pichincha, 16,213 

Corazon, 16,169 

Atacasho, 16,168 

Chiles 15,952 

Carahuirazo, 15,916 

Tana-Uroo, 15,913 

Quilindana,  15,913 
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FACULTY, 

AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  RACINE  COLLEGE. 


RT.  REV.  JACKSON  KEMPER,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Visitor. 


REV.  ROSWELL  PARK,  D.  D., 

Chancellor,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 


REV.  JAMES  DE  KOVEN,  A.  M., 

Rector. 

REV.  DR.  J.  C.  PASSMORE, 

Rrofessor  of  Rhetoric,  Moral  Philosophy,  &c. 


REV.  HOMER  WHEELER,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 


Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Languages. 


REV.  HENRY  C.  SHAW,  B.  D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 


EDWARD  B.  SPALDING,  A.  B., 

Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School. 


HENRY  HOBART  VAN  DEUSEN,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Master. 


G.  HERBERT  TAYLOR, 

Master  and  Teacher  of  German. 


MRS.  CRAWFORD, 

Teacher  of  Music  and  French. 


MR.  H.  H.  OBERLY, 

Librarian. 


MR.  A.  HAMILTON, 

Curator  and  Treasurer. 


MRS.  HAMILTON, 

Matron. 


MRS.  PRENTICE, 

Matron  of  tho  Grammar  School. 


*  The  duties  of  this  Professorship  are  at  present  porfornioit  l>y  the  Rector. 
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FURTHER   EXTRACTS 

From  the  Discourse  of  Philo  White,  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of 
Racine  College,  at  the  "  Commencement?  in  Jidy  last. 


PIONEER   INCIDENTS   IN   "WISCONSIN. 

Pleasant  reminiscences  are  recalled,  on  glancing  my  eyes  over 
this  audience  upon  the  familiar  faces  of  so  many  among  whom,  in 
by-gone  years,  I  esteemed  it  an  honor  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
"  Old  Settlers."  Most  of  these  valued  friends  are  aware  of  the 
earnest  though  humble  part  I  bore  in  locating  and  founding 
Racine  College.  But  as  there  are  many  others  present  with 
whom  I  have  but  recently  exchanged  personal  salutations  for  the 
first  time,  I  may  be  pardoned  the  seeming  egotism  of  reciting  a 
few  of  the  incidents  which  relieved  the  monotony  of  my  former 
residence  in  Wisconsin,  by  way  of  strengthening  my  claim  to  be 
ranked  among  the  early  friends  of  the  College. 

Nearly  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  my  last  departure  from 
Racine,  and  from  Wisconsin,  where  my  lot  and  "venture"  had 
been  cast  at  a  period  anterior  to  any  statutory  organization  of 
government  here,  and  when  society  itself  was  in  an  abnormal 
condition  west  of  Lake  Michigan. 

My  stake  in  the  pursuits  of  life  having  thus  early  become  iden- 
tified with  the  fortunes  of  Wisconsin,  those  incentives  which  con- 
trol human  action,  and  serve  to  shape  men's  earthly  destinies, 
impelled  me  to  participate  somewhat  ardently,  withiu  my  limited 
sphere,  in  such  feasible  enterprises  and  prudential  measures  as 
were  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  those  times.  And  having 
been  confronted,  in  common  with  the  pioneers  of  that  day,  by 
constantly  recurring  obstacles  and  discouragements  in  our  efforts 
to  reclaim  this  goodly  land  from  its  then  semi-primeval  state, — I 
need  not  remind  my  respected  contemporaiies  of  that  eventful 
epoch,  how  deep  were  our  emotions  of  gratitude  to  an  all-merci- 
ful Providence,  that  our  early  and  anxious  hopes,  and  toils,  and 
sacrifices,  should  so  soon  have  culminated  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  and  powerful  Commonwealth,  teeming  with  the  arts  of 
industrial  and  refined  life,  and  replete  with  the  blessings  incident 
to  a  high  grade  of  civilization,  where  the  protection  of  life  and  of 
person  and  property,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and 
the  rights  of  volition  and  of  conscience,  are  the  common  heritage 
of  all. 

the  common  school  system. 

In  arranging  the  respective  roles  to  be  sustained  by  those  "  pio- 
neers," in  the  work  of  moulding  new  institutions  for  themselves 
and  posterity,  and  in  shaping  a  governmental  polity  for  Wiscon- 
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sin,  a  legislative  position  had  been  assigned  me,  both  under  the 
Territorial  and  State  organizations.  And  the  responsible  task  of 
devising  new  laws,  and  a  new  system,  for  educating  the  millions 
of  youth  who  are  for  future  ages  to  people  this  rising  Common- 
wealth, was  allotted  to  my  colleagues  and  myself  of  the  Committees 
on  Education,  School  Lands,  &c,  in  the  first  Legislature  of  the 
new  State. 

The  duties  and  labors  that  were  devolved  upon  those  commit- 
tees in  the  then  inchoate  state  of  the  community,  were  as  arduous 
as  they  were  responsible.  And  the  train  of  thought,  and  the 
channels  of  research,  into  which  we  were  thus  led  during  two  or 
three  legislative  sessions,  in  pursuit  of  facts  and  figures  to  aid  in 
woi'king  out  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  judicious  state  system 
of  public  instruction,  served  to  invest  the  whole  subject  of  pri- 
mary and  collegiate  education  with  an  importance  which,  to  my 
own  mind  at  least,  is  scarcely  subordinate  to  any  other  interest 
that  demands  the  fostering  legislation  of  a  wisely  administered 
State  Government. 

And  it  was  a  flattering  incentive  for  the  committees  to  perse- 
vere in  consummating  their  carefully  devised  plans,  to  find  that 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  intelligent  masses  throughout  the 
State,  as  that  sentiment  became  developed,  harmonized  with  the 
views  of  those  in  charge  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  legis- 
lature. To  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  opinion  between  the  con- 
stituency and  their  representatives  at  that  early  day,  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  are  indebted  for  the  inauguration  of  perhaps  a  more  en- 
larged and  liberal  system  for  the  maintenance  of  common  schools, 
and  for  academic  education,  than  that  primarily  adopted  by  any 
other  of  the  new  States.  The  rich  inheritance  of  the  public  domain, 
derived  through  numerous  acts  of  federal  legislation, — together 
with  every  other  contingent  source  ol  State  revenue, — were  all 
dedicated,  by  early  legislative  acts,  to  the  support  of  schools  and 
academies  in  every  county,  town,  and  neighborhood,  and  for  a 
University  at  Madison ;  leaving  the  State  dependent  upon  direct 
taxation  alone,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  every  other  depart- 
ment of  her  government 

And  whatever  misgivings  honest  men  and  philanthropists  may 
have  entertained,  as  to  the  judicious  administration  and  economi- 
cal husbanding  of  those  resources  heretofore,  the  test  of  time  and 
experience  has  fully  demonstrated  the  munificence  of  the  original 
and  subsequently  accruing  fund,  thus  aggregated  and  inviolably 
pledged  to  the  great  and  beneficent  purpose  of  educating  the 
minds,  and  elevating  the  morals,  of  those  who  must,  in  the  pro- 
gression of  human  events,  become  the  future  rulers  of  our  Repub- 
lic. And  in  making  a  truthful  record  of  the  "  institution  of  gov- 
ernment "  in  "Wisconsin,  the  future  historian  cannot  fail  to  award 
to  her  "  pioneer  "  legislators,  the  wise  forecast  and  the  civic  glory 
of  devising,  and  carrying  into  operation,  a  system  of  educational 
endowments  as  munificent  in  conception,  as  it  was  intended  to  be 
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perennial  in  its  resources,  and  effective  in  the  benefits  to  be  dis- 
pensed. 

THE   UNIVERSITY. 

Ample  provision  was  also  made  in  the  constitution  and  the 
laws,  for  founding  and  sustaining  a  "  University  "  at  Madison, 
where  the  highest  attainments  in  intellectual  culture  will  be  acces- 
sible. When  this  State  establishment  shall  have  been  perfected 
in  all  its  departments,  with  a  full  organization  of  its  Faculties, 
&c,  it  promises  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  as  con- 
trasted with  institutions  of  a  like  grade  in  other  Western  States, 
and  may  be  expected  to  impart  corresponding  educational  benefits 
to  the  people  of  Wisconsin  for  all  time. 

LOCAL  COLLEGES. 

But  this  noble  Institution  of  Learning,  with  all  its  advantages 
of  ample  endowment,  and  with  the  prestige  of  State  patronage, 
could  not  be  expected  to  meet  the  current  educational  wants  of 
Wisconsin,  even  while  sparsely  peopled.  Consequently,  a  grade 
of  institutions  between  the  University  and  the  academic  estab- 
lishments, was  demanded  by  the  exigencies  which  encompassed 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  State, — a  considerable  portion  of  whom 
"  were  people  of  sufficient  cultivation  and  discernment "  to  feel 
the  need  of  a  wider  range  of  instruction  for  their  offspring  than 
that  ordinarily  enjoyed  in  elementary  seminaries.  Hence  a  sys- 
tem of  local  Colleges  became,  at  an  early  day,  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  State  polity  of  Wisconsin. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  a  kindred  and  meritorious  class  of  edu- 
cational associations  grew  out  of  this  local  demand  for  an  inter- 
mediate grade  of  instruction,  known  as  "  Teachers'  Institutes," — 
"  Normal  Schools," — "  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind," 
&c, — the  two  former  of  which  seem  already  to  be  exerting  a 
salutary  agency  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  primary  schools. 

CHARTERS   FOR   COLLEGES. 

Accordingly,  at  an  early  period  after  the  inauguration  of  a 
State  Government,  applications  to  the  legislative  body  for  College 
charters  became  frequent;  and  from  1848  to  1S55,  five  or  six 
institutions  of  that  class  were  incorporated  at  diverse  points  in 
the  State,  with  full  College  powers,  and  embracing  most  of  the 
immunities  and  chartered  rights  pertaining  to  "Universities" 
under  other  governments.  And  as  it  seems  to  have  grown  into 
a  settled  axiom,  that  Collegiate  institutions  flourish  best  under 
the  special  patronage  and  fostering  care  of  some  one  of  the  "  de- 
nominations," each  of  the  principal  religious  bodies  in  the  State 
had,  up  to  the  last  named  date,  obtained  its  particular  college 
charter,  except  the  Episcopalian.     In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
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the  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Diocesan  Conven- 
tion of  that  Church,  at  Milwaukee,  in  1851 ;  and  after  a  free  inter- 
change of  opinion,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
three  members  of  the  Convention.  The  investigations  of  that 
committee  eventuated  in  locating  the  contemplated  institution  at 
Racine;  and  it  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in  1852,  under 
the  name  and  style  of  "  Racine  College,"  with  all  the  usual 
Collegiate  (or  University)  powers  conferred  upon  like  institutions 
in  other  States  of  the  Union. 

RACINE   COLLEGE. 

Having  already  apologized  in  advance,  for  this  rather  diffuse 
narration  of  events  which  culminated  in  the  adoption  of  the 
present  educational  system  of  Wisconsin,  in  which  I  have  indulged 
from  a  desire  to  identify  myself  with  the  inception  of  that  sys- 
tem, as  also  to  verify  my  claim  as  an  original  and  constant  friend  of 
this  our  favorite  Institution, — I  may  now  be  pardoned  for  remark- 
ing, in  continuation,  that,  with  this  humble  origin,  Racine  College 
started  on  its  philanthropic  mission,  not  only  without  endowment, 
but  with  no  other  pecuniary  resource  than  the  adventitious  aid  of 
casual  contributions  and  chance  offerings  of  friends. 
-  And  for  these  neat  and  appropriately  constructed  College  Edi- 
fices and  appurtenant  Buildings,  as  well  as  for  the  beautiful  plot 
of  land  which  forms  the  Site  and  surrounding  Lawn,  the  institu- 
tion is  indebted  to  the  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the  citizens 
of  Racine.  But  for  carrying  the  enterprize  through  a  series  of 
difficulties  that  would  have  baffled  the  energies  and  discouraged 
the  hopes  of  most  men,  the  first  President,  and  now  Chancellor, 
Rev.  Roswell  Park,  D.  D.  is  entitled  to  the  highest  meed  of 
commendation  from  this  community,  and  from  enlightened  friends 
of  education  elsewhere.  Hopeful  amid  every  discouragement, 
and  patient  under  all  trials,  he  has  persevered  in  building  up  this 
fine  Institution  of  Learning,  with  an  energy,  ability  and  success, 
which  command  the  respect  and  awaken  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  witnessed  his  noble  and  beneficent  labors. 


TENDENCIES   OP   THE   AGE. 

Although  the  march  of  intellect  which  characterises  the  present 
era,  in  all  that  subserves  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  is  far 
in  advance  of  the  brightest  achievements  of  former  ages  ;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  this  ready  subserviency  to  the  material 
interests,  and  this  multiplying  of  the  social  luxuries  of  our  peo- 
ple, have  rather  retarded  than  accelerated  the  progress  of  their 
heaven-ward  destiny, — the  world's  triumphs  too  often  proving  the 
Gospel's  injury:  And  for  obvious  reasons, — because,  as  men's 
minds  become  fascinated  with  the  splendors  of  new  discoveries  in 
science,  in  the  arts,  or  in  literature,  love  to  God  waxes  cold  in 
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their  hearts,  and  the  tendency  of  their  affections  is  estrangement 
from  the  vitality  of  religion,  and  forgetfulness  of  the  eternal 
interests  of  their  imperishable  souls. 


EDUCATION, RELIGION, AND  THE  PRESS. 

Solomon  has  been  aptly  styled  the  father  of  religious  literature, 
as  "  Homer  "  was  of  that  of  the  pagan  world  :  And  the  earliest 
product  of  the  Press,  is  believed  to  have  been  an  impression  of  a 
portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — the  first  Book  of  Psalms, — 
printed  by  John  Guttenburg,  the  inventor  of  that  great  Art  of 
all  Arts,  which  serves  to  endow  intelligence  with  the  magic  facility 
of  opening  fresh  fields  for  peaceful  conquests  in  scientific  research, 
and  for  an  almost  indefinite  expansion  of  the  area  of  human 
knowledge.  Hence  Education  may  be  said  to  have  been  "  born 
of  Religion  and  the  Press." 

In  this  view,  then,  of  the  adaptation  of  a  system  of  education 
to  the  exigencies  of  this  region,  and  to  the  moral  and  religious 
sentiment  of  the  age, — a  system  which  will  reject  as  well  the 
illusive  tenets  of  rationalists,  as  the  dwarfing  vagaries  of  bigots, 
who  distort  and  debase  what  pure  philosophy  and  true  religion 
alone  can  illustrate  and  ennoble ; — it  is  with  emotions  of  no  ordi- 
nary gratulation,  that  I  am  this  day  permitted  to  witness  a  realiza- 
tion of  my  early  and  anxions  desire  to  see  Racine  College 
established  on  a  sure  and  permanent  basis,  in  the  full  tide  of  a 
prosperous  career. 

And  as  the  Institution  has  already  attained  a  gratifying  status  for 
scholarship  and  usefulness,  I  may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  you, 
Young  Gentlemen  of  the  College,  on  the  superior  advantages 
you  now  enjoy  under  the  judicious  training  and  admirable  course 
of  instruction  pursued,  over  the  prevalent  and  popular  systems  of 
the  day.  In  the  language  of  a  distinguished  Prelate  of  the 
Church  in  a  neighboring  State,  who  honored  your  last  year's 
Anniversary  with  his  presence  and  his  counsels  of  wisdom,  "  the 
education  you  are  receiving  here,  is  education  in  its  truest  and 
highest  sense, — instruction  adapted  to  the  best  and  holiest  instincts 
of  your  nature,  the  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  the  intellectual." 

In  fine,  Young  Gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  you  cannot  too 
highly  appreciate  the  privileges  you  enjoy  as  pupils  and  gradu- 
ates of  Racine  College,  nor  too  ardently  look  forward  to  the 
bright  career  of  honor  and  usefulness  which  a  thorough  education 
acquired  here  will  prepare  you  to  sustain  through  life, — ennabling 
you,  perchance,  to  win  for  yourselves  "  glittering  names  in  the 
firmanent  of  genius,"  and  peradventure  to  become  shining  lights 
as  heralds  of  the  Gospel  of  the  living  God.  But  that  "ingrati- 
tude, the  proverbial  sin  of  republics,  does  not  here  attach  to  the 
"  republic  of  letters,"  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the  grateful 
respect  cherished  by  you  for  your  learned,  devoted  and  revered 
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President,  Rev.  James  De  Koven,  and  equally  eminent  Profes- 
sors and  accomplished  Instructors, — those  who  have  so  assiduously 
and  successfully  "  fed  your  lamp  of  science,"  and  thus  accredited 
themselves  as  the  artificers,  the  master-builders  of  that  Educa- 
tion which  constitutes  you  Scholars  and  Christians, — a  title 
more  precious  than  all  the  blandishments  of  earthly  wealth,  or 
the  laurels  of  humau  fame. 

And  God  grant,  that  it  may  be  the  virtuous  resolve  and  reso- 
lute purpose  of  each  and  all  of  you,  so  to  improve  the  rich  attain- 
ments for  which  you  are  so  deeply  indebted  to  the  Faculty  of  this 
Institution,  as  to  approve  yourselves  worthy  of  your  high  mis- 
sion, as  arbiters  of  the  future  destinies  of  this  broad  empire  of 
liberty,  and  law,  and  religious  freedom. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTE ....  (b.) . . .  Having  already  spoken  in  flattering  but 
merited  terms  of  the  literary  and  scientific  labors  of  Drs.  Moreno 
and  Villa  vicencio,  I  may  here  appropriately  refer  to  the  literary 
achievements  of  another  Equatorian  writer,  Father  Juan  de 
Vela sco,  an  Ecclesiastic,  and  a  native  of  that  country.  After 
years  of  research,  study,  and  application,  he  completed  his  "His- 
toria  del  Reino  de  Quito  "  many  years  since ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
in  print  until  1 844,  when  it  was  first  published  in  three  volumes, 
at  Quito,  by  Agustin  Yerovi,  through  the  aid  and  patronage  of  Dr. 
Jose  Modesto  Larrea,  ( "  Marques  de  Larrea,"  )  who  was  at  one 
period  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  Ecuador  to  Chile.  No  Eng- 
lish translation  of  this  work  has  appeared  ;  but  an  original  copy 
of  it  in  Spanish  was  pi-esented  to  me  by  Dr.  Ramon  Mino,  LL.  D., 
and  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Quito.  And 
although  Father  Velasco  (now  deceased)  was  evidently  endowed 
with  an  exuberant  fancy,  and  not  free  from  a  natural  propensity 
to  tinge  all  narrations  of  fact  touching  his  natal  land  with  the 
"  couleur  de  rose,"  I  am,  nevertheless,  after  a  five  years'  sojourn 
in  that  country,  prepared  to  make  due  allowance  for  his  glowing 
and  copious  diction  :  And,  conceding  much  to  his  apparently 
fairy  descriptions,  I  can  in  truth  say  of  the  book,  that  it  is  curi- 
ous, entertaining  and  instructive,  evincing  great  research  and 
varied  talent  on  the  part  of  its  author,  with  perhaps  as  respectful 
a  deference  to  prosaic  facts  as  is  usually  found  in  volumes  that 
are  sold  to  the  world,  in  these  degenerate  days,  for  "  histories.  " 
His  descriptions  of  the  natural  history, — the  fauna,  botany,  orni- 
thology, geology,  mineralogy,  &c.  of  Ecuador, — are  more  elabo- 
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rate  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  work  extant ;  and  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  he  is  as  graphic  and  truthful  as  a  majority  of  writers 
on  these  themes. 

Father  Velasco  extols  the  "Kingdom  of  Quito,"  (now  Ecuador,) 
as  "  the  noblest  portion  of  the  new  world  ;"  and,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  a  goodly  land 
and  interesting  country.  Located  at  the  center  of  the  torrid  zone, 
extending  from  about  2°  North  to  5°  South  of  the  Equator,  and 
embracing  within  its  limits  some  of  the  highest  as  well  as  lowest 
dry  land  on  the  globe,  it  presents  the  extremes  of  fervidly  hot 
and  frigidly  cold  temperatures  ;  and  consequently,  the  productions 
of  its  vegetable  kingdom  are  more  varied  and  more  prolific  than 
in  any  other  country.  Medical  science  is  indebted  to  Ecuador  for 
a  greater  variety  of  its  choicest  remedies,  than  to  any  other  re- 
gion. It  is  especially  rich  in  precious  gums,  and  resins,  and  medi- 
cinal plants,  of  the  most  fragrant  and  aromatic  kinds.  The  "  cin- 
chona "  and  "  caucho  "  trees,  ( the  first  producing  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  quinine,  and  the  other  the  gum  elastic  of  druggists)  are 
indigenous  and  abundant  here.  And  the  "  cacao  "  ( or  chocolate 
plant  or  tree,)  is  one  of  the  staple  products  of  Ecuador,  contributing 
more  to  its  commerce  than  any  one  other  production  of  its  soil. 
Coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton,  are  also  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  serve  to  swell  the  exports  from  the  Republic.  Besides  these, 
all  the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  those  of  the  most 
delicious  species,  are  found  in  profusion  on  and  near  the  low-coun- 
try rivers  and  the  sea-board ;  and  most  of  the  cereals,  with  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  the  productions  of  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes, are  successfully  cultivated  in  the  vallies  and  on  the  table 
lands  of  the  mountain  regions. 

Yet,  though  unsurpassed  in  its  fertility,  Ecuador  is  preeminently 
a  mountainous  country,  the  greater  portion  of  its  territory  being 
so  thickly  studded  with  groups  (nudos,  or  knobs)  of  the  Andes, 
(or  Cordilleras)  as  literally  to  cover  its  surface  with  a  labyrinth 
of  mountains.  There  are  two  or  three  ranges  of  the  Andes  and 
Cordilleras,  which  traverse  the  Republic  from  north  to  south, 
the  easternmost  retaining  the  name  of  "  Andes,"  while  the  west- 
ernmost are  known  as  "  The  Cordilleras."  These  ranges  are  gen- 
erally connected  by  broad  table-lands,  known  there  as  "paramos," 
elevated  from  ten  to  sixteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  the  borders  of  these  paramos,  or  high  plateaus,  the 
lofty  mountain  peaks*  shoot  up  into  the  skies  with  so  much  method 
apparently  of  human  invention,  as  almost  to  provoke  a  surmize 
whether  the  "  Inca  "  Emperors,  in  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
might  not  have  planted  them  as  lines  of  signal-monuments  be- 
tween their  Imperial  Cities  of  Quito  in  Ecuador,  and  Cuzco  in 
Peru. 


*  For  the  names  of  22  of  the  highest  of  these  peaks,  see  page  15. 
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It  may,  then,  readily  be  imagined,  from  its  peculiar  physical 
outlines,  that  Ecuador  presents  the  most  magnificent  landscape 
views  of  any  country  in  the  world.  In  passing,  for  the  first  time, 
from  Guayaquil  over  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  Republic  to 
Quito,  the  curious  traveler  experiences  a  mingled  sensation  of  sur- 
prize, delight,  admiration  and  awe.  As  he  threads  his  way  through 
rock-cut  "  cuestas  "  and  bridle-paths,  on  the  backs  of  mountain- 
trained  horses,  or  mules,  or  donkeys,  (the  extreme  ruggedness  of 
the  country  not  admitting  of  any  other  than  foot-roads,)  over 
mountain-tops  often  far  above  the  clouds,  and  anon  down  through 
cavernous  abysses  seemingly  bottomless,  his  mind  is  almost  ap- 
palled at  the  successive  wonders  of  nature  which  crowd  upon  his 
view.  In  traversing  this  route  with  my  family  in  1853,  we  one 
day  halted  about  noon  very  near  to  the  base  of  Chimborazo^  to  take 
a  traveler's  "  lunch,"  and  permit  the  seventeen  animals  of  our 
"  equipage  "  caravan  to  forage  on  the  pampa  meanwhile.  Seat- 
ing ourselves  upon  the  sward  in  close  proximity  to  this  peerless 
"  mountain,"  so  that  its  perpetual  snow-line  did  not  appear  more 
than  rifle-shot  distant  from  us,  we  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon 
that  sky-piercing  shaft,  until  our  minds  became  bewildered  at  the 
awe-inspiring  grandeur  of  so  matchless  a  monument  of  God's  cre- 
ative power. 

And  our  eminent  countryman,  Frederick  E.  Church,  Esq., 
who  occupies  an  enviable  position  among  the  most  celebrated 
artists  of  the  age,  manifested  much  sagaeity  and  matured  judg- 
ment in  selecting  the  mountain-scenery  of  Ecuador  as  the  subject 
of  his  inimitable  painting  of  the  "  Heart  of  the  Andes."  He  and 
his  companion,  Mr.  Robert  Migfiot,  were  guests  of  my  family  at 
the  Legation,  during  a  portion  of  the  time  he  was  occupied  in 
taking  sketches  for  this  Great  Picture :  And  his  rare  gifts  as  a 
delineator  of  nature's  handi-work,  with  a  ready  tact  in  sketching 
field  objects,  found  richer  themes  there,  among  the  Cordilleras  of 
Ecuador,  for  the  exercise  of  his  talent  and  his  genius  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  Fine  Arts,  than  perhaps  are  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 


